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THE WALL PAINTINGS 
IN THE CHAPEL OF THE 
CASILE OF PIMPEAN 


IN ANJOU 


7 pes Castle of Pimpean at Grézillé, Anjou (Maine-et-Loire), 
today consists of an ensemble of half-ruined XV, XVI and XVIT Century struc- 
tures. Between a restored XVII Century pavillion and a detached building of 
the XV Century, stands a small chapel of the same period which still retains 
most of its beautiful original decoration. This handsome Medieval monument, 
10,30 m. long and 6,20 m. wide, is covered with a two-bay vault, cut by wall- 
arches and ridge-ribs which ire each of the bays of the sie into eight 
sections. And it is in these compartments and on the walls of the building that 
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there is found this decoration, whose charm lies as much in its general effect as 
in the quality of the details. 

As one enters this little sanctuary, one is at once attracted by its chromatic 
harmony. The impression is one of fresh and sober colors — whites, greys and 
greens, answered by yellows and browns in the vault, and more vivid notes of 
red and blue in the decoration of the sidewalls The color tones of the vault 
are lighter and more airy than those on the sides which are both richer and more 
solid. The entire decoration is bathed in the soft light diffused by the small 
windows on the sides, while the large flamboyant window has, since the XVII 
Century, been hidden by the retable of the altar, which may have cut off other 
paintings from view. 

The decorations of the two vault bays, because of subject, style and colors, 
present a most original study in contrast. The first bay shows a sad, stern subject: 
Angels Bearing the Instruments of Passion (Fig. 6) hovering around a figure of 
the Trinity. The colors are limited to white, grey and brown with some yellow 
ochre. The second bay, on the other hand, presents pleasant scenes of the CAhild- 
hood of Christ and of the Life of the Virgin (Figs. 3 and 4). In this the greys are 
replaced by a strong, frank green, which gives the composition a gay touch. Here 
the increased number of figures obliged the painter to reduce the scale and to place 
more value on picturesque effects than on the character and beauty of individual 
forms. 

In each of the triangular sections of the bay the angels who carry the instru- 
ments of Passion fly around on a grey background covered with stars. They wear 
either simple white dresses tightened at the neck and at the waist, or dalmatics 
embroidered with brown and yellow over them. The wings are white and yellow, 
brown and white, or brown and yellow, varying in order properly to bring out the 
light and dark values of the garments. The faces — all of the same elongated 
type, with straight and thin noses — are drawn with strokes. On the high forehead, 
at the hair-line, a jewel decorates the center of the headdress, and the blond hair 
floats in large waves over the shoulders. 

To avoid monotony, the artist of Pimpean alternates the flving of the angels 
from right to left and from left to right. Not only does he vary the gestures and 
attitudes, which involve the use of the most varied accessories — nails, crown of 
thorns, whips, shrouds, veil of Veronica, the scourging rod, Judas’ purse— but 
he also takes pains to express emotion. Thus he succeeds in bringing out the rever- 
ent delicacy of the angel who wears the crown, or the tender grief of the one who 
holds the scourging rod close to his breast (Fig. 2). By slight variations in the 
design of the faces, he renders a certain progression in the expression of suffering. 
Indeed, the angels placed at the right of the Trinity — the one who holds the purse 
of Judas and the one with the scourging rod — appear only worried and sad while 


F1G. 1. — Tracing of the paintings in the sidewall of the Chapel of the Castle of Pimpean (St. Nicholas; Allegorv of the Repentant 
Soul; Franciscan Saints, St. Mamers and St. George). 


the last ones — those who carry the cross, the naïls and Veronica’s veil — are 
weeping. Their features are hardened, and the wrinkles accentuated ; even the lines 
of the mouth emphasize their bitterness. 

Each of the angels in the lower part of the vault sections, quite close to the 
ridge ribs, is accompanied by a large inscription in Gothic, carrying the piteous 
verses with which the subject had inspired King René of Anjou. Thus we read 
near the angel who carries the cross: 

Voyes la digne croix précieuse 
Hou Jhésu moults piteusement 
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Souffrit playe très angoizeuse 
Pour toi garder de dampnement 
Or advise homme humblement 
Et considère je te pry 

Que tu doibz bien dévotement 
Servir cil quit lors te servit. 


And near the one who carries the nails: 
Adovise toy quelle doulleur 
Pour toi homme ces clous cy feront 
Endurer notre Redempteur 
Lorsque pieds et mains luy ficheront 
Sans mercy tant qu'ils luy percèrent 
Tout oultre las vilannement 
À force de coups durs rompirent 
Et os et nerfs cruellement. 


And near the one who holds the veil of Veronica: 

V'oy quel estoit las la face 

De ton Sauveur portant la croix 

De beauté estoit lors trépassé 

Et maintenant comme tu vois 

La grief sueur du pesant faix 

La fait tourner ainsi obscure 

Or l’en remercie et recognois 

Qu’a souffert pour toi créature. 


And for the one who has the crown of thorns: 
Voy cy comment homme pour toy 
Ton Dieu fut trest piteusement 
Couronné par mépris de Roy 
Despines cy trest rudement 
Que en peultz moult — Bien voyez comment 
De son benoist sang precieulx 
Et sanglante evidament 
La couronne, ce n’est pas jeulx. 


And for the angel who carries the shroud on his arms and, with his two hands. 
brandishes the whips: 
Voy le suaire de ton Sauveur 
Hou fust ensevely doulcement 
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Voy son sang sa digne sueur 

Voy Les fouetz des quieulx las tant 
Fut hatu sy très aprement 

Que son sang saillait a abondance 
Pance que corporellement 
Recent ce pour ta delivrance. 


And for the angel with the rod : 


Regarde en pitié et voy comme 
Benignement par sa douleur 

Tres dure angoisse pour toy homme 
Voulut souffrir ton créateur 

En ceste attache par grant doulleur 
Ou son benoist corps longuement 
Si qu'on ne peut dire grigneur 
Endura non pareil tourment. 


And, finally, for the angel with the 
purse of Judas: 
O homme qui la pomme pris 
La pire que jamais prist hom. 
Regarde cy le poutre pris 
Et la piteuse desprisom 
De Judas qui par trahison 
V'endit aux Juifs Jhesus Crist 
FIG. 2.— Angel with the rod. — Chapel of the Castle of Pim- Pour trente deniers sans raison 
pean. Courtesy Monuments Historiques, Paris. Dont fut cause que mort souffrit. 


The workmanship of these paintings is very delicate. The forms are indicated 
only by the contours: ochre-pink for the flesh, and grey-black for the folds of the 
dresses. Lightly hatched strokes accentuate the deeper shadows. This plastic 
grandeur is slightly lacking in the picture of the Trinity which occupies the first 
vault section. The subject is treated according to traditional iconography: God 
the Father, a tiara on His head, and wearing a white robe and rich sacerdotal 
garments is seated on an elaborate throne; His hands are resting on the cross of 
the Son and He is surrounded by the Symbols of the Evangelists who settle them- 
selves with difficulty into the unoccupied spaces. 

We notice that the paintings of the second bay are quite different in subject as 
well as in interpretation. Figures, dressed in the fashion of the time, move among 
scenery both picturesque and varied. The first picture represents the Annunciation 
taking place indoors. The Virgin nicely attired, in a gown with brown designs and 
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a mantle decorated with 
a band of large yellow 
flowers, greets, with the 
distinction of a true lady, 
the angel wearing a 
green dalmatic, who 
smiles rather slily. À 
book is very simply 
placed on a yellow desk. 

We find the Virgin 
wearing the same gown 
in all the following pic- 
tures. In the second pic- 
ture She is presented as 
visiting Her cousin Eliz- 

abeth, garbed in brown 
DE PS Cane de Prmpean Courtes of thus, pabiiee Pen DU DU CIlON El ne LITE 

dressed more severely 
than Her young cousin’s in a white veil and a turban. Behind Elizabeth there is a 
servant while the Virgin is followed by two little angels. The scene takes place at 
the gates of a city and many figures appear on the green background of a small 
DHEA) 

In the Nativity, the good St. Joseph dressed in a coat with a brown cowl, in- 
nocently holds a candle while contemplating the extraordinarily sickly Jesus Child 
(Fig. 4). In the background is the crib and Bethlehem, the Gothic city. 

The Annunciation to the Shepherds is the most successfully achieved, and 
the most lively of all these little pictures. The distribution of the figures and of 
the different elements of the composition is very happy. The white of the sheep 
pleasantly link the green of the meadow to the brown clothes of the shepherds. 
Gestures and poses of the latter could hardly be more natural or more expressive 
tome) 

This is followed by the scene of the Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 3) which 
takes place outdoors and groups the three traditional Magi near the Virgin and 
Child. The arrangement of this scene is picturesque but in conformity with the 
current pattern. 

In the Presentation to the Temple, on the contrary, the way the protagonists 
are placed is more unexpected. It is the high priest dressed in pontifical garments 
who holds the Child Jesus while the kneeling Virgin, in the foreground, stretches 
out her hands to receive a candle presented to her by a servant of the temple who 
also holds à basket of doves. Behind the Virgin, St. Joseph, very modest and 
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embarrassed, turns his 
hat in his fingers. The 
background of the scene 
ismoccupied by the 
throne of thehigh priest 
which has a conical can- 
OPY. 

The scene of the 
Flight to Egypt is of 
inferior quality. The 
heavy and very naïve E 
design of the donkey and 
of the Virgin preceded 
by St. Joseph, seems to 
be of another hand than 
the compositions which 
hace just described.  ‘% 4 Visitation and ba June of Pimpean. Courtesy of Art- 
The group follows a road along the edge of the fields at the right of which can 
be seen a field of grain where a farmer interrupts his work to tell to the soldiers 
pursuing the fugitives that the group had passed him while he was sowing the grain. 

The eighth picture, the Crowning of the Virgin, shows us God the Father 
seated on a canopied throne. At his feet, in the foreground, is the Virgin crowned 
and surrounded by angels. 

The two kinds of composition which decorate the vaults of the Chapel of 
Pimpean are works of art of equal interest. The Angels Bearing the Instruments 
of Passion have all the qualities of the monumental painting which, since the XII 
Century, has applied itself to retaining its character of greatness and insists on the 
expressive value of form. The scenes of the Lafe of the Virgin particularly stand out 
from the popular art of image-making; they tend to attract us with color-effects 
and with the amusing and picturesque — sometimes even caricatural — details. 

The decoration of the walls is of a less defined, more neutral character and 
depicts the figures of Saints with grace and elegance. It forms a kind of restful 
zone of transition, which permits better appreciation of the two extremes in the 
sensitiveness of the Pimpean artist: his stern and compassionate emotions and his 
smiling good nature. 

Unfortunately, this elegant decoration has not been preserved in its entirety. 
A part of the paintings was destroyed or has not yet all been uncovered." In the 


1. We are indebted for the discovery of the paintings of the side walls, and for their restoration, to the 
painter of Anjou, M. Yperman, to whom we also owe the excellent designs after the paintings of the vault (Museum 


of French Monuments, Paris). 
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second bay of the vault only the decora- 
tion of the upper part of the walls re- 
mains, on one side the Death of the 
Virgin who lies stretched out and sur- 
rounded by the Apostles. The particu- 
larly refined drawing of this scene 
makes us regret very much that the 
painting has been so badly injured. On 
the opposite side, we wish to mention 
the Tree of Jesse which is in the same 
state of preservation. 

On the other side, the decoration 
of the walls of the first bay is rather 
well preserved, except in the lower 
part where dampness has caused some 
damage. 

On the wall of the entrance-door, 
the compositions are divided into two 
sections. On the upper part, a young 
female saint dressed in white, her hair 
floating on her shoulders, holds a pair 
of pliers in her hands; it is probably 
St. Apolline. Near her, a Knight is 
standing holding his sword aloft while, 
at his feet, there lies something which 
might be a dragoon. À covering of light and dark brown tile stretching from one 
side of the wall to the other, forms the floor. On the other side of the window 
which occupies the center of the panel, on a red background, is a figure of St. 
Louis, clad in a blue-green mantle, holding a scepter in his hand. 

In the lower section, above the door, a bishop in yellow and pink, and a 
veiled female saint with a blue mantle over a red dress are set out on a reddish- 
brown background. Originally there was a third personage here, now cut out by 
a niche. Then, there are two saints set out on a yellow background: St. Bernardin 
of Siena, in black, with a book in his hand, who seems to be conversing with St. 
Louis of Toulouse, standing before him in a bishop’s dress. The faces of the saints 
have a remarkable refinement of expression. What a pity that the figure of St. 
Louis of Toulouse, with his sly smile, has been so ruined. 

On the opposite wall, whose decoration is almost complete — we reproduce 
it in a sketch (Fig. 1) — one recognizes St. Nicholas clad in white and gold 
with the salt box and the three children whom he has revived, all on a red back- 


FIG. 5. — Vault of the Chapel of the Castle of Pimpean. 
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ground. On the other side 
of the window is repre- 
sented a somewhat enig- 
matic scene which Canon 
Urseau* identified as a 
representation of the Re- 
pentant Soul. À shepherd 
in a white garb and em- 
broidered dalmatic hold- 
ing a long staff is grazing 
some tiny sheep the size 
GHnICC Near him in à : 

FIG. 6.— Angels Bearing the Instruments of Passion. — Chapel of the Castle of 
red tower, there appears D 
through the bars of a window, a young girl crowned with a halo and clad in white. 
At the foot of the tower a very small figure of a young boy, seated on a ledge, 
seems to be holding a lantern in his hand. Could this, indeed, represent the re- 
pentant soul delivered from its sins or, is it simply St. Barbara, a deacon and a 
shepherd ? 

Underneath these compositions, on à narrow strip of reddish brown color, 
various saints are to be seen. The first one, in green and yellow dress and coat, 
with black shoes, holds his stomach — it is St. Mamers called upon for the cur- 
ing of illnesses of this kind ; then comes a white and yellow knight who might be 
St. George. 


On the other side of 
the window, on a yellow 
background, are two big 
figures of Franciscan 
monks; one, standing 
and holding the Sacra- 
ment, and the other 
stretching out his hands 
in ecstasy. 

We do not know 
with any certainty the 
name of the artist who 
worked at Pimpean. In- 
cidentally, more than 


2. In his book on the Deco- 
rative Painting of Anjou from the 


7. — hildhood of Christ and of the Life of the Virgin. — Vault of ” : 
Het Dis ot OE the Castle of Pimpean. Photo. Urseau. XII 10 the XVIT Centurtes. 
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one artist must have been busy there, since some of the less skillful murals most 
certainly are the work of pupils. At any rate, we may be sure that this is the art of 
a Flemish painter. This is strongly suggested by the refined features and elongated 
faces of the angels, the Memling-like headdress, the exaggerated slenderness of the 
Child Jesus, the details and freshness of the scenery. If so, the artist of Pimpean 
must have been a Flemish master who emigrated to Anjou, and we may with 
some ground think of Coppin Delft who was working in 1469 for King René of 
Anjou. 

= The owner of Pimpean at that time was Charles Bertrand of Beauvau,* former 
chamberlain of counts, counselor and grand maître d'hôtel of King René, cap- 
tain of the Castle and seneschal of Anjou. It is rather plausible that, as Canon Ur- 
seau writes, Bertrand of Beauvau would have called to Pimpean the artists who 
were working at the court of his suzerain and friend, King René. 

But whether or not this is certain and whether or not the paintings of Pim- 
pean are the work of an artist of repute, matters little. They have their own well- 
defined value. They are the most beautiful XV Century paintings found in Anjou, 
and their character, a little different from that of the French production and from 
the general features in painting of the time, only serves to give them additional in- 
terest and attraction. 


MADELEINE PRÉ. 


; : On the ni a É of the first bay is the emblem of the Beauvau family, two javelins hooked together 
and alternating with the following words written in white: Beauvau Sans departir — HA 
PR p James À James — Sans 


CORNARO’S GAZELLE 
AND 


BELLINIS ORPHEUS 


HE recent discussion by Mrs. Fern KR. Shapley and Mrs. 

E. Tietze-Conrat* of Cornaro’s gazelle and its possible significance with respect to 

the problem of the authorship of the Orpheus in the National Gallery of Art 

(Widener Collection), revolves chiefly around the identification of the animals 

in that painting, not only as gazelles, but as to what was understood by the name 
gazelle during the Renaissance. 

Inasmuch as my friend Dr. Raymond Gilmore and I were responsible for 

so identifying the creatures for Mrs. Shapley, and inasmuch as T am still con- 


1. FERN R. SHAPLEY, Giovanni Bellini and Cornaro’'s Gazelle, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” July 1945, p. 27. 
2. E. TieTze-CoNRAT, Again: Giovanni Bellini and Cornaro's Gaxelle, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” March 


1946, p. 187, and September 1946, p. 185. 
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vinced of the correctness of that identification, it seems worth while to add still 
another note to those already published in the hope of settling this point. (Dhabi is 
worth settling is indicated in Mrs. Tietze's own words to the effect that if 
Mrs. Shapley's identification were correct, the painting hitherto claimed for Gio- 
vanni Bellini exclusively on stylistic grounds— and incidentally, questioned by 
PA ss some critics as a work of 
FUUDE CAPREA SIVE CAPREOLO ET DOR: his — would gain an ex 
: CADE ART OR RS RES FOEMINA cellent documentary sup- 
port; as early as 1520, 
four years after the death 
pe AA À +. of Giovanni, it would al- 
| Fe À #1 ready have been listed as 
SEK a production of this mas- 
ter’s own hand . . ” 
Mrs. Tietze suggests 
that the painting by Bel- 
lini containing gazelles, 
mentioned in the contem- 
| porary correspondence is 
! not the Orpheus but the 
Reception of the Vene- 


NKELKLUR Nù 


V À A INK 
KI N 


À tian Ambassadors at 
3 Cairo,now in the Louvre. 
NS. In the latter painting 


there are in the lower 
= à right corner (Fig. 2) two 
pen x cc animals which she sug- 
: gestsare the gazelles from 

which Titian was sup- 
posed to have made his 
portrait of the animal. In 
support of her identifica- 
tion she wisely refers to 
r16. 1. — Figure of the Gazelle (Caprea). — From: Konran GSKE, the leading contemporary 

source, the Historiae Ani- 

malium Libri of Konrad Gesner. However, although Mrs. Tietze quite correctly 
distinguishes between the “gazelles” in the background of the Orpheus and those 
in the foreground of the Reception of the Ambassadors (and they are, indeed, very 
different species) she makes the mistake of connecting Gesner’s gazelle, “caprea, 


2” 


LA APREA, capreolus & dorcas, trianômina, animal, vnum 
À meaquidem opinione denctant:namnèque Grammatieine- 
que ali fcriptores fatis expre Merunc quid de his nominib. (en- 
PA \ tirent: Dorcadisnomin: Plinius & a ij vereres vruntur,tan- 
EV quam nallum apud Latinos vocabulum ef refponderer Leo- 
niceous reprehédit Plinium qudd capreä & doréadém tâquamdiuertaant- 
malis diverfisinlocis memorer, ve vefperti ionem &ry@eridem,&t, Re- 
centiorum plerique, etiam do&tiffimi,vt Gaz: Hermolius &c, capramver- 

taor,ahj Grzcumnomen retinent. Capram quogi rec n'iore non omnes Î 
eodem modoincerpretantur. C-preadiéta eft, quod quandam , vraie Vat- 
ro;caprz fimilituditem h. bear. Suntautern fjlueftres capræ(Grammati 


recanidsm. nan Varralunde aanre ali Ai ane du nlieienan Bonilion Jimne emae memes 


SR RAS 


3. Published by G. Campo, in: “Nuova Antologia,” XXVII, 1874, p. 590. 


CORNARO’S GAZELLE 


= _— Re D ï 


FIG. 2. — BELLINI. — Reception of the Venetian Ambassadors at Cairo. — Louvre, Paris (Detail of the lower right 
corner with the deer). 


capreolus et dorcas”’ with the beasts in the Reception. As a zoologist I can merely 
point out that the animals in the latter painting are not gazelles, but deer, while 
those in the shadowy forest in the Orpheus are gazelles. 

Furthermore, Mrs. Tietze’s well chosen source of authority, Gesner, figures 
several kinds of deer as well as the gazelle. To make the case as clear as possible 
to an audience not professionally versed in zoological matters, Gesner’s 1llustra- 
tions of both types of animals (Figs. 1, 3, 4 and 5) are figured herewith. I need 
mention but a single character to prove the point — the antlers of the two animals 
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are very different, and cer- 
tainly those of the deer fit 
the creatures of the Recep- 
tion of the Ambassadors and 
those of the gazelle agree 
with the beasts of the Or- 
pheus. 

To indicate still fur- 
ther that in the Renaissance 
the term gazelle was used 
for the same beast that is so 
called today, and that a 
wide variety of related spe- 
cies were clearly distin- 
guished by contemporary 
scholars, we may point to 
our reproductions of Ges- 
ner’s figures of three forms 
of\deer athée 7amamtl rie 
4) the “fragelaph” (Fig. 3) 
andethe#cervamm(Fin sc) 
When Mrs. Tietze writes 
that Gesner’s illustration of 
the gazelle, “. .. is the same 
animal which is so conspic- 
uous in the foreground of 
the Embassy painting . . ” 
FIG. 3.— Figure of a Deer GEAR FU RONERS ESS ERR BASES she is making a mistake 

which may be accounted for 
by the fact that she may have looked in Gesner only for the gazelle, and not for 
any of the other species of deer. I feel that had she known of the other zoological 
possibilities and had she looked for them, she would not have been misled by the 
slight resemblance between Gesner’s “caprea” (Fig. 1) and the deer in the Louvre 
picture (Fig). 

It is also possible that Martin’s erroneous identification‘ of the gazelle in a 
miniature in his collection with the animal in the Embassy painting may have 
helped to mislead her, although she rightly raises a doubt as to their identity. In- 


"TRAGELALHI TOO 


4 FR. MarTIN, New Originals and Oriental Copies of Gentile Bellini found in the East, in: “Burlington 
Magazine,” XVII, 1910, p. 5. 
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cidentally, the comment that in this miniature the top is cut, “. .. so that the antlers 
are visible only in part...” is wrong; there are no antlers, as the animal portrayed 
is a doe. 

Another bit of evidence indicating that the animals of the Reception of the 
ÆAmbassadors painting are a kind of deer and not gazelles, is afforded by the poem 
by Marco Boschini, La Carta del Navegar Pitoresco, published in 1660 (and men- 
tioned in Mrs. Tietze’s second note). In it Boschini describes the Louvre painting, 
mentioning it in connection with Dufresne, who is known to have bought this iden- 
tical painting before 1660. He calls it a work of Gentile Bellini’s representing an 
audience with the 
Grand Vizir. 

“Questo xè vn qua- 
dro, che Zentil 
Belin 

Fece a Costantino- %%. 
poli. .… 

Doue presta l’audi- 
entia el gran Visir : 

Ghe’l Bailo e’l Dra- 
goman con quel 
DES Tire ci 

in which, he writes, are 
a number of animals, 
among which he men- 
tions 

M. Groxe Camelr, 


Cerui, Simie, e 


DE D À MA vulgari, fiuerecentiorum. 


ES 
k ESS 


d 


RC RRS > 


tante 

Düiuersità de cose 
curiose, 

D' habit: e depersone 
capriciose, 

Dele piu bele, che 
habita el Leuante 


1, 


à 
ii) 
à 


ne 


It may be noted that he 
uses the word “cervi,” 
not vazelle” hé’calls 


them “deer,” not 


) [re D) FIG. 4. — Figure of a deer (Dama).— From: KonrAD GEsner, {istoriae Animalium 
zelles.” The “dama, Fe 
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DE CER VO. 


FIG. 5. — Figure of a Deer (Cervo).— From: Konrap GESNER, Historiae Animalium Libri. 


the “fragelaph,” and other kinds of deer, although distinguished by scholars such 
as Gesner, were generally referred to as “cerui,” while the gazelle was not called 
by this name. 

As a further indication of a considerable knowledge of the differences be- 
tween the various deer-like creatures even earlier by several centuries than the 
Cinquecento, a bit of a mosaic from the Camera di Ruggero, in the Palazzo 
Reale, at Palermo, Sicily, is here reproduced (Fig. 6). In it we may clearly see 
deer of a kind similar to that which appears in the Reception of the Ambassadors, 
and also an antelope or gazelle, not of the same species as the one in the Orpheus, 
but quite closely related to it. 

Mrs. Tietze’s final argument against the Orpheus being the painting referred 
to in the contemporary correspondence, on the ground that the gazelles in it are not 
close-ups of a portrait kind, and are also three in number and not just one, is be- 
side the point. Bellini was not said to have painted a portrait of the animal; that 
was the task assigned to Titian. It is our misfortune that Titian’s version of the 
DO The only deer-like creature that I know of in any of Titian's paintings is a true deer and certainly not a 


gazelle. This is the stag being attacked by dogs in the background of the Pardo Venus, in the Louvre, painted about 
twenty years after Bellini’s death. 
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gazelle has not come down to us.” The fact that in the Reception of the Ambassa- 
dors there are two, and not merely one, deer does not seem to count with Mrs. 
Tietze although she does object to multiple animals in the Orpheus. 

Mrs. Tietze correctly emphasizes the rarity of the gazelle in Renaissance Italy, 
but her decision in so identifying the animalsin the Reception of the Ambassadors 
would lead to the conclusion that gazelles were frequently depicted by the artists 
of that period. The same kind of deer as in the Louvre picture occur in'a very 
large number of Italian paintings. In his little, admittedly incomplete and super- 
ficial book, Animal Life in Italian Painting, Wm. N. Howe records deer in the 
works of some twenty or more painters, while the only gazelle he mentions is the 
one in the drawing published by Martin, mentioned by Mrs. Tietze and com- 
mented on in these pages. 

Mrs. lietze inadvertently reveals her own indecision about the animals in 
the Louvre picture, when she writes of its tapestry version in the Collection 


of the Earl of Powis, pointing out that “. . . one of the differences refers to this 
gazelle, which in the tapestry, looks far less like a dawarf stag [italics mine] than 
in the painted versions, and has simpler antlers . . .” It is to be regretted that she 


did not realize that here she came upon the correct identification; the antlered deer 
or Stag (which merely means a male 
deer) is what is pictured in the Recep- 
tion of the Ambassadors; to attempt to 
call it a gazelle is to lose sight of its real 
nature. 

Aside from the question of the iden- 
tity of the gazelles in the background of 
the Orpheus, which, I hope, is now set- 
tled, a word about some of the other z00- 
logical inhabitants of the picture may be 
permitted, especially insofar asthey bear 
on the not too clear subject of this little 
painting. While it is true that no better 
title than Orpheus has been suggested 
for the work, itis notentirely understood 
why Circe, Luna, and Pan should be 
with Orpheus in the picture, if, indeed, 
Circe, Luna, and Pan they really be. 

Walking around among these fig- 
ures are several birds; two guinea fowls" 


1 i i i FIG. 6.— Mosarc. — Camera di Ruggero, Palazzo Reale, Palermo, 
Ci ea he etside oésthe picture ?à Sicily. (Detail; upper figure: deer; lower figure: gazelle or 


only doubtfully a guinea fowl. It may be a bantam. antelope). 
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at the left, and some peahens. The guinea fowl was fairly well known in 
Venice, and figures in a number of paintings produced in that city (by such 
painters as Bastiani, Cariani, Carpaccio, Diana, and others) apparently without 
any special significance other than as an exotic element. The peacock, of course, 
was widely known and used as an emblem of Immortality, and, in a more restricted, 
Christianized, sense, of Resurrection. Because of its gorgeous coloration and its 
consequent decorative value it had a great appeal for painters who used it to em- 
bellish their pictures materially as well as allegorically. But here we are confronted 
with dull, plain, unattractive peahens, and we may well ask ourselves, why should 
an artist have foregone the pleasure of rendering the beauty of peacocks and have 
substituted for them these drab peahens, especially an artist of so sumptuous and 
splendor-loving a school as that of Venice? [ know of only one bit of symbolism 
associated with the peacock that may possibly be pertinent here, and I give it with- 
out any great conviction that it really was intended by the artist. 

In some of the old bestiaries, a man devoid of prudence is “. . . likened to 
a peacock that has lost its tail; because . .. the tail of the peacock denotes foresight, 
since the tail being behind is that which is to come; and foresight is the faculty of 
taking heed of that which is to come. As a burlesque on all reasoning from analogy, 
nothing could be better than this.”" If we may assume that a peahen may be looked 
upon as the equivalent of a peacock without its glittering plumage and especially 
its long “tail,” and if we recall that Orpheus was an imprudent lover whose jour- 
ney into Hades ended, as imprudent gestures are wont to do, in failure, it may be 
that these peahens are really here as symbols of this frailty. If so, they enhance the 
likelihood of the picture being correctly interpreted as Orpheus. 

Another little item; in the upper right background, heading out of the picture, 
is a hog. The hog was a symbol of gluttony and — within the limits of its inclusion 
in that over-all concept — of lust. The pigs of St. Anthony, the so-called “Tantony 
Pigs,” were allowed to roam about the streets of Italian villages in perfect frec- 
dom, often to the discomfort and detriment of the people whom they frequently 
molested in their unceasing search for food. It may be just possible that the pig is 
inserted in our picture as an emblem of “insatiable desire,” such as that which 
caused Orpheus to go on his ill-fated venture. 


HERBERT FRIEDMANN. 


7. E. P. Evans, Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architecture, 1896, p. 372. 


FIG. 1. — VASARI. — Allegory of Patience, 1542. — Formerly in the Palazzo Corner-Spinelli, Venice, Italy. Photo. Fiorentini. 


PORTRAIIS BY VASARI 


RT historians like to believe that good writers on art are 
never good artists. Regarding Giorgio Vasari we seem to have bent over back- 
ward to prove a pet contention. For the most part we ignore his paintings and 
his truly accomplished works of architecture. The art historians who do take up 
Vasari as a painter have a marvelous knack for illustrating his very early, awkward 
works, inferior productions of his shop, or pictures which are not by him at all! 
Thus many of his better paintings have been attributed to assistants or other con- 


temporaries. 
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The Portrait of Bernardetto de Med- 
ici (Fig. 4), in the German State Col- 
lections, is a case in point. Three German 
scholars certified it a work of Bronzino.' 
On the contrary, the portrait is an au- 
thentic piece by Vasari produced under 
such circumstances that he must have 
painted every stroke in it. The attached 
label correctly identified -the subject. 
Vasari noted in his Ricordanze * “How 
on the tenth day of August [1549] I 
made the portrait of the head of Messer 
Bernardetto di Messer Ottaviano de 
Medici from life, from the knees up; 
worked in oilon canvas;within it a Min- 


FIG. 3. — VASARI — Giovanni and Garzia de Medici, 155$. — 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence. Photo. Brogi. 


erva.” The painting is not on canvas but 
on a cradled wooden panel, a discrep- 
ancy of no great importance considering 
that Vasari patently wrote up the record 
of a years work at one time. Vasari 
painted the picture when living in Ot- 
taviano’s house, which had been his 
usual residence for short sojourns in 
Florence for over fifteen years. Indeed, 


1. In August 1939 this painting was in the store- 
room of the Kaïser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, preparatory 
to sending it to Koenigsberg. It had been sold at auction 
in New York (A.A.A. Sales Number 35884) on January 
22, 1931 as a work of Angelo Bronzino with authentica- 
tions by PROFESsOR AUGUST L. MaYer, DR. GEORGE 
GRONAU and DR. HERMANN Voss. At this time the dimen- 
sions were stated as: height, 524% inches; width, 37% 
inches; and it was said to have belonged formerly to the 
Collections of Maria Giuseppe, Prince of Cassano, Rome 
and Count.Contini, Rome. It was entitled Portrait of a 
Young Nobleman. 

2. Der literarische Nachlass Giorgio lasaris, 
edited by K. AND H.-W. Frey, Munich, 1923 and 1930, 


FIG. 2,— VASARI. — Pier Francesco Riccio, 1559. — Palazzo 


Vecchio, Florence, Italy. Photo. Brogi. vol. II, p. 868. 


FIG. 4. — VASARI. — Bernardetto de Medici, 1549. — German State Collections. 


 _— 
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FIG. 5. — vAsARI. — Cosimo I Created Duke of Florence, 1559, — Palazzo Vecchio, Florence. Photo. Brogi. 


Vasari was so intimate with this branch of the Medici that he spoke of Ottaviano, 
a patron and protector of Giorgio, from his earliest days in Florence, as a father. 
After Ottaviano’s death in 1546 his sons, Bernardetto (later the Barone Ottaiano) 
and Allessandro (subsequently Archbishop of Florence and eventually Pope Leo 
XI) continued to receive Giorgio with cordiality, and in letters addressed him as 
brother. We may assume that the portrait was a part payment for his lodging. It 
is possible that the young Bernardetto —he was only eighteen — requested the 
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work, since Vasari, with the modesty of one who filled his historical scenes with 
scores of portraits, tells us in his autobiography that he “avoided doing them 
whenever possible.” 

Of the many easel portraits which Vasari painted of his contemporaries — the 
Ricordanze alone lists more than forty — this is stylistically the most represen- 
tative that has come down to us or has been identified: It is in excellent condition 
and from his early maturity, being painted when, at thirty-eight, he was writing 
the first version of the famous Lives. 

Characteristic of Vasari is the crowding of the picture area: one hand 
touches the edge of the canvas, little space is left at the top, and the frame presses 
inward on both sides. Also typical is the lack of depth in space This filling to re- 
pletion of both the surface and the pictorial space is much exaggerated by photo- 
graphs because in the paintings themselves the effect of this overcrowding is 
lessened by the great contrast between the brilliant colors of foreground figures 
and the accessories or objects in the background. The reader will recall that this 
distinction between emphatic brilliant colors and subdued neutral colors is found 
even in his very early portrait of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

Vasari’s portraits differ from those of prominent Florentine painters of his 
time in other respects. 
For example, his han- 
dling of light and shad- 
ow is unlike Bronzino’s. 
In full light, as in the 
hands or the right side 
of#the face-atherchisr4 
marked loss of detail. 
He emphasizes trans- 
lucent shadows such as 
that on the left side of 
thésface and'hetlikesito 
make shadowed areas 
melt into the dark back- 
ground. These effects he h © 
developed during his 4 pen 
nine months residence in 7 rte 


PPT LS 7 TT 
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3. Similar characteristics are 
found in many mannerist com- 
positions (i.e., Bronzino’s Allegory 
of Love, National Gallery, Lon- 
don) but are not pronounced in 
the portraits of artists other than 
Vasari. FIG. 6. — vAsarI. — Catherine de Medici, 1561. —— Palazzo Vecchio, Florence. Photo. Brogi. 
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FIG. 7. — VASARI. — Alessandro de Medici, 1560. — Palazzo Vecchio, 
Florence. Photo. Brogi. 


Venice in 1542, and are to be discerned 
in the Allegory of Patience (Fig. 1) 
executed as part of a ceiling decoration 
in the Corner-Spinelli palace. Adolfo 
Venturi, with a remarkable insouciance 
for chronological probability, decided 
that these decorations were strongly in- 
fluenced by Paolo Veronese, who was 
then fourteen years old! We may con- 
sider this influence, which was lasting 
on Vasari, as a debt to Titian, whom 
Vasari held in high esteem at this 
time. 

Vasari’s portraits differ from those 
attributed to Francesco Salviati in the 
greater languor of pose and lack of 
acute expression in the eyes and mouth. 
Also Salviati apparently liked clearly 
drawn, lively outlines and a more vivid 
handling of light which is at times 
almost baroque in its 1llusionistic qual- 
ities. Sometimes Salviati shows a feel- 
ing for the esthetic qualities of pigment, 
something which Vasari often lacks. 

Connected with this lack is Va- 
sari s awkwardness in the rendering of 
materials and textures. His statues do 
not seem to be made of marble, and his 
renditions of wood and metals are un- 
convincing. Clothes and the folds of 
drapery are mannered and deficient in 
grace and verity, with some exceptions. 
For example, his rendering of chang- 
ing color effects in satins and taffetas, 
as in the sapphire-blue doublet of 
Bernardetto, is at times delightful 
though not very realistic. In the paint- 
ing of textures, however, he had one 
great forte, the imitation of fur and soft 
hair — à quality which he admired in 
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the work of Correggio. Often through his panting of fur and wispy hair, one may 
distinguish Vasaris hand from that of other Florentine painters. 

In the delineation of the rich ornament which he loved so dearly — the heads, 
masks, caryatids, embossed vases, flowers, etc. — Vasari was always quite awk- 
ward. This is shown in his drawings as well as in his autographic paintings. When- 
ever these details are carefully and realistically rendered we may be sure that 
Giorgio was making use of the skill of an assistant. In particular he valued 
Christofano Gherardi for such tasks. 

The portraits which Vasari intro- 
duced into his decoration of the Palazzo 
Vecchio in 1559 and later, derive from 
varied sources. Some of them, however, 
Vasari took from life or from his earlier 
portraits. À typical example from life is 
that of Pier Francesco Riccio (Fig. 2) in 
the room of Giovanni delle Bande Nere. 
Riccio, the majordomo of Duke Cosimo, 
is here characterized rather nobly as a 
humanist.* The painting bears the mark 
in every way of being by Giorgio himself. 
Portraits of this nature appear to have 
been painted in oil on panels which were 
built into the stucco frames. Another fine 
example of the same category is the panel 
in the Camera del Duca with the por- 
traits of two of the Duke’s sons, Giovanni 
and Garzia (Fig. 3). The draughtsman- 
ship is as sure and the brushwork as fine 
as Vasari ever produced. These were 
done in 1550 when Giovanni ne pion FIG. 8. — Alessandro de Medici. — Kress Collection, National 
and Garzia eleven.® The head of Gio- Gallery of Art, Washington. 
vanni is similar to that of Bernardetto 
except for the lack of the lustrous highlights in the hair. Garzia with his pout, 
his insolent gaze and almost full-face attitude, reminds one strongly of the por- 
trayals of him by Bronzino. But Bronzino was not so daring as to leave the hair, 
ear and hand in such an unfinished state. Also the rather patchy, but superb 
modeling of the left side of the face is unlike Bronzino. 


4. Benvenuto Cellini considered Pier Francesco Riccio his mortal enemy: “un pratese, figuolo d'un bottaio, 
, 1 1551 izati ini is Ï i iccio was on excel- 
pedantuzzo ignorantissimo.” Such a characterization by Cellini is almost certain evidence that Ric 


lent terms with Vasari. 
s. FREY, Op. cit, Vol. IL, p. 874. 
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For specimens of 
portraits which Vasari 
took from his own ear- 
lier paintings and which 
may be important for 
the identification of the 
originals, let us turn to 
the scene of Cosimo I 
Created Duke (Fig. 5) 
in the same room. The 
portraits here came from 
a variety of sources; that 
of Cosimo, for example, 
is borrowed from Pon- 
tormo. The man point- 
ing just in front of the 
duke’s face is Ottaviano, 
the father of Bernardet- 
to. Giorgio had made in 
1538, a life-size portrait 
of him seated ‘from 
the knees up,” which 
should be easy to identi- 
fyifitstill exists. To the 
spectator’s right of Ot- 
taviano is Luigi Guic- 
clardini, Commissary of 
ArTezzOoN 2at AC lose 
friend of Vasari, who 

F6. 9. — VASaRT. — Alessandro de Medici, 1534. — Uffii, Florence, had not only painted 

Luigrs portrait in 1548, 

but singled it out in his autobiography because it was so life-like. The original is 

now lost but we have another and contemporary borrowing from it in a proces- 

sional picture of the Baptist Preaching (in the chapter room of the cathedral of 
ÂArezzo) which was also done in 1548. 

À third portrait taken from a lost original by Vasari, is the tondo of Cath- 
erine de Medici (Fig. 6) in the room of Clement VII. Vasari painted her twice 
before she left in 1533 to marry the future Henri II at Marseilles. One of the 
pictures, life-size and three-quarters length, was sent to France upon completion. 
Giorgio made other copies of her portrait in 1534 and 1540. This painting from 


FIG. 10. —— VASARI AND AssisTANTs. — Supper of St. Gregory the Great, 1540. — Pinacoteca, Bologna. Photo. Croci. 
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FIG. 11. — vAsARI. — Three Graces. — Casa di Giorgio Vasari, Arezzo, Italy. Photo. Alinari. 


1501 is undoubtedly less tight and more skilful in drawing and modeling than the 
early lost versions. The chubby Catherine appears to be about fourteen, her 
ape ins. 

The representations of Duke Alessandro in the Palazzo Vecchio derive from 
two variants, one profile and the other three-quarters face. Of the latter variety is 
the full-length figure dressed in fanciful Roman armor (Fig. 7). This work of 
deep, rich coloring and great decorative quality, in facial likeness is related to 
a well-known type of portrait of Alessandro, the finest example of which is per- 
haps that in the Kress Collection, National Gallery of Art (Fig. 8). These por- 
traits are generally ascribed to Bronzino or Pontormo. 

The attributions, however, are mere guesswork; the heads might just as in- 
securely be assigned to Vasari, who records that he did five portraits of the young 
duke between 1532 and 1540. Vasari also used the same type for the head of 
Alessandro which appears in the lower left-hand corner of the large ceiling fresco 


FIG. 12. — vasArt. — Self-Portrait, after 1571. — Uffizi, Florence. Photo, Alinari. 
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for the Coronation of Charles V, a veritable 
galaxy of portraits of the illustrious of 1527. 
In the room of Clement VII, Alessandro 
usually appears in profile. This form of his 
likeness is taken from Vasaris early por- 
traits, of which the ill-preserved painting 
in the Palazzo Medici-Riccardi (Fig. 9) is 
the most interesting because of its extra- 
ordinarily complicated allegory, a sample 
of which follows, as translated from one of 
the artist’s letters :° 
“The chair on which he sits is round 
without beginning or end to 1llustrate 
the perpetuity of his reign. Those three 
truncated bodies on each of the three 
legs of the chair, being of the perfect 
number, are his people who being 
guided according to the will of Him 
above who commands them, have 
neither arms nor legs. The end of these 
figures is converted into a lion’s paw, 
a part of the emblem of the city of 
Florence. Also there is a mask bridled 
with some bands, which stands for 
Volubility to show that the people are 
tied and bound by the new fortress and 
by the love which they bear for his 
excellency. That red cloth which comes 
across the top of the seat which has the 
truncated bodies, stands for the blood 
spilled over those who fought against 
the grandeur of the illustrious house of 
the Medici; and a fold of it covering a 
thigh of the armor, points out that also 
those of the house of the Medici have 
shed blood . . .” 
The quality of this painting is evidence 
why the Lorenzo the Magnificent, which 
likewise dates from 1534, should not be 


{ 
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FIG. 13. — vASARI. — Cosimo Î as a Saint, 1561. — Pal + 
Vecchio, Florence. Photo. Anderson. os 6. Ibid, Vol. I, p. 28. 
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treated as a typical example of Vasari’s painting. He himself tells us that at this 
time he used to call in many of the older artists to help him in his work and with 
advice. He specifies that Pontormo aided him in the Alessandro. 

À better profile likeness of Alessandro is seen on the extreme left of the Supper 
of St. Gregory (Fig. 10), painted for the refectory of S. Michele in Bosco, at 
Bologna in 1540. Vasari does not hide the resemblance of the murdered duke to 
Pope Clement VII, here represented as St. Gregory. Vasari tells us that the 
monks shown are portraits of the dignitaries of the monastery. Pietro Aretino is 
also present. The man seated beside the Pope certainly bears the likeness of some 


other friend of Vasari’s. I am inclined to believe that it is a portrait of Ottaviano 
de Medici, although it shows a much 


younger man than appears in the por- 
traits of the Palazzo Vecchio. 

Nicolosa Bacci, who became Va- 
sari’s wife in 1560, is reputed (at least 
by photographer’s tradition) to be the 
central figure in a group of the Muses 
(Fig. 11), which is part of the decora- 
tion of his house in Arezzo. If so, and 
the identification is by no means con- 
vincing, the painting would date from 
shortly after her marriage. Nicolosa is 
also supposed to be the Mary Magdalen 
who stands beside San Giorgio (Fig. 14) 
on one side of the Vasari family altar, 
erected in 1603:in the Pieve." There is 
no documentary identification of these 
figures as portraits, but Giorgio’s fea- 
tures are unmistakable. Despite its poor 
HAN O ES DrESCvAtOn Dis pancl Tank Se Conso na May demie Le. 
amongst the most attractive of Vasarr’s Se ue CE D 
works. The handling of lights and shadows is characteristic and masterful. 

Vasari included himself as one of the apostles in the Coronation of the Virgin, 
finished in 1567 for the Albergotti chapel also in the Pieve. The head is turned 
in a way reminiscent of his self-portrait in the room of Cosimo I, from 1559, where 
Vasari appears in the company of Bandinelli, il Tribolo, Ammanati, Tasso, San 
Marino, Nanni Unghero, and Cellini, disputing with Francesco di Ser Jacopo. 

The famous Self-Portrait in the Uffizi (Fig. 12) reveals a very tired man, 
though he was only sixty or a little older. He wears the gold chain presented to 


7. This panel was probably done in the 15505. 
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him by Pius V when the latter made him a Knight of the Golden Spur and of 
St. Peter in June 1671. Three other portraits of Vasari exist, one an imutated 
stone bust in his house in Florence, another in the Pinacoteca of Arezzo, and the 
last as St. Luke Painting the Virgin in the chapel of St. Luke in the Annunziata. 

There remain several problems to be solved, other than those mentioned, re- 
garding Vasari’s activity in portraiture. For example, the distinction between the 
work of Vasari and Bronzino in the portraits of the ducal family. The full-length 
picture of Duke Cosimo (Fig. 13) painted by Vasari for the chapel of Leo X is 
in style and attitude so similar to Bronzino that one would never have divined its 
authorship without the aid of documents. 

To comprehend Vasaris achievement as an artist we must realize that even 
long before he became Duke Cosimo’s artistic iëmpresario — the renovator of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, the designer of the Ufüzi, etc. — Vasari’s nature as an artist was 
already set in that mold. As a painter he was primarily an interior architect, a 
decorator, a maker of pictured church furniture. He no more thought it necessary 
or desirable — even if he had had the time — to paint or model all those designs 
which his mind devised, than to cut and lay the stones which composed his archi- 
tecture. It is in these great decorative opera, assisted by numerous aids, that we 
find Vasari at his true stature. In them we must not look for delicacy of finish, but 
for the broad effect; we must not seek the artists personal touch but rather the 
power of his mind as an architectural decorator in the rich and pompous taste of 
his time. 

My purpose in this paper, however, has not been to expatiate on his titanic 
achievements of this sort, but to discover something of his own personal style in 
a specific field of his activity — that of the portraits which he painted with his 
own hand. 
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THE SUBTLE SATIRE 
OF MAGNASCO 


HE late XVII and early XVIII Centuries in which Alessandro 
Magnasco lived, represented a time of transition between the paganism enjoyed 
by men at the end of the Renaissance and the reaffirmation of man’s importance 
through his intellect in the Age of Enlightenment. It was the Age of Doubt, an 
uneasy period when the Empire of Charles V, which united Germany, Austria, 
Italy and Spain,was shaken by the desire of these separate nations for their independ- 
ence. This was a time when only a semblance of order was maintained by the fanati- 
cism of the Counter-Reformation and the Inquisition, throwing a depressing shadow 
over all strata of life. The dawn of doubt made men forsake the former stable in- 
stitutions, and left them faced with the vast reality of the ever expanding world of 
their experience, which seemed to them a cruel chaos impinging on their small 
lives. Monasteries were being dissolved, and the monks were left as mendicants to 
beg or steal their livelihood as best they could. The artists of this period often re- 
sorted to violence and murder to eliminate their rivals. The Spanish painter Ribera, 
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FIG. 1.— MAGNASCO. — Baptism of Christ. — Kress (Collection, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. Courtesy of the 
National Gallery. 


working in Italy, for example, sent threatening letters to Domenichino, mixed mud 
and dirt with his paints, and even went so far as to “restore” a rival’s fresco by 
painting it with acid. Almost every painter had a criminal record, and kept a 
gang of followers whom he employed to badger and menace his fellow artists. 
Magnasco characterized this stormy age in which men felt that to survive, they 
had to do so at the expense of society. These artists no longer sought to serve man- 
kind, as had the painters of the High Renaissance, but rather to dazzle society by 
their brilliance and wit. Salvator Rosa was typical of the times. He started his life 
as a bandit in Calabria, and later sought to amaze those about him by his daring 
wit. He would burst into salons, singing and dancing frantically, and making up 
epigrams at the expense of all those who were present. He displayed his trivial 
humor with such vehemence that he was a very popular figure. 
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This age was the time, too, when Don Quixote became known throughout 
Europe. Cervantes published his novel in 1605, and it grew in popularity during 
the following century. Magnasco was one of the first to paint this fantastic hero. 
Don Quixote was a hero in that he faced the problems of life in contrast with his 
follower Sancho Panza, but in order to express this, Cervantes felt that his protagon- 
ist had to be shown as a madman. Don Quixote’s actions were a frenzied attack on 
the world, just as were the actions of many of the artists of the day. Magnasco 
shared much of his contemporaries’ bravado, but his life was less picturesque than 
that of many others.! He seemed content to view the world with the detachment 
of a satirist, and enjoyed the paradoxical contrast between men’s good intentions 
and their ruthless behavior. 

Magnasco was born in Genoa in 1667. His father, Stefano, was a painter, but 
died at the age of thirty when “Lissandrino” was ten years old. The son won his 
nickname — Little Alexander— from his small stature. He was adopted by a 
wealthy Milanese family, and studied mathematics to become an accountant. Since 
this was not to his taste, he had himself apprenticed to the painter Filippo Abbiati. 
This man had the usual criminal record, in spite of being a painter of religious 
subjects, and Magnasco may have acquired from him his later tempestuous dis- 
position as well as a thorough knowledge of portraiture. None of Magnasco’s early 
works are recognizable today. They may have all been lost or, since his known 
style varied greatly, they may have been attributed to other painters. In 1703, he 
returned to Genoa and painted figures for the landscapes of Carlo Antonio Tavella, 
later moving on to Florence where he delighted the Duke Gian Gastone de Medici 
with genre scenes, and pictures of the Duke hunting. 

It was probably while in Florence that Magnasco evolved the technique of 
painting which is called a/ frocco. This is the technique of the three paintings re- 
produced here. The paint is evidently flecked on in short little brush strokes, and 
has an impressionistic quality which weaves the forms in his pictures together. That 
this was very original is attested by the words of Magnasco's biographer Ratti who 
says: “[This] manner of painting seems of no account and even absurd to those 
who believe good painting to consist in smoothness of surface and copying of the 
least important details, to which a quick and vivacious spirit cannot bend.””? 

Magnasco may have married in Florence a Milanese lady, for he returned 
shortly to Milan, and won great fame by a decoration he made there for the visit 
of Emperor Charles VI. The Emperor was returning from Spain to Austria after 
the War of the Spanish Succession, and Magnasco was commissioned to paint à 
great banner for his entry into Milan. Magnasco did not touch the work till the day 
before the Emperor’s arrival, and then worked up a huge canvas, hanging it while 


ni Magnasco’s life was written by his contemporary, RATTIL See: CARLO GIUSEPPI RaTTI, Delle Vite de’ Pit- 
tori, 1769. This has been reprinted by BENNO GEIGER, Berlin, 1914. 
2. “Baltimore Museum of Art News,” November 1945, pp. 4 ff. 
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FIG. 3. — MAGNASCO. — Christ on the Sea of Galilee, — Kress Collection. National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. Courtesy of the 
National Gallery. 


still wet. It met with great success, and this daring piece of showmanship assured 
him of good patronage in Milan, where he remained for about thirty years. In his 
old age he rejoined a daughter in his native Genoa. Despite very shaky hands in 
his latter days, Magnasco continued to paint until his death, in 1749. 

His rapid style had earned him the name of the “Little Tintoretto,” and in- 
deed he continued the style of the great decorator down into his own decadent times. 
He may have been influenced by Rosa’s frenzied romanticism, but there is much 
truth and human feeling in his work. Callot is probably the source of his figure 
style, for he uses Callot’s elongated figures with melodramatic gestures. Magnasco 
is in turn the source for Ciccio of Naples, Ricci of Bellune, and Coppa of Milan, 
and he forms a link between the great Venetian masters of the XVI Century and 
the later Tiepolo family.® 


3. EMILE BERNARD, Alessandro Magnasco, in: ‘Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” 1920, pp. 351 ff. 
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The subjects which occupied Magnasco were tiny figures of his contempor- 
aries, lost and insignificant in the superior power of nature. He enjoyed satirizing 
the futility of human aspirations in the face of a vast grasping world. Monks, 
gypsies, renegade soldiers, and bandits were his constant models: figures whose 
very existence was a mockery of all attempts to lend order and harmony to life. 
It amused him to see the pious monks descend to petty robbery and violence as 
their ideals surrendered to the needs of the flesh. Magnasco imbued all his figures 
with a kind of dazed brutality verging on an ecstatic, irrational state of mind. An 
intense melancholy pervades his pictures. 

Magnasco’s painting of Christ’s Baptism (Fig. 1) is a curiously disturbing ver- 
sion of this old theme, for it is not a devout painting but one indulging in the strange 
paradox which this painter loved. There is a kind of despair and abandonment of 
all hope in the stark, fierce landscape. In the midst of this chaotic scene Christ, the 
Light of the World, is being baptized, and the Dove of the Holy Ghost is descend- 
ing upon Him. This great event in the history of mankind is shown here by Mag- 
nasco, small in relation to the fury of nature about it. It is the event which should 
have reduced the world to an harmonious, ordered, pleasant place in which man 
might find peace, but Magnasco has shown that evidently it had no effect upon the 
world. He is actually reflecting his disillusion with the church at this time to offer 
men a suitable way of life. / 

This is a satiric treatment of the Baptism, and one can contrast it well with 
EI Greco’s frequent use of the mood of a landscape to echo the religious feeling of 
the figures in his compositions. EL Greco reflects the agitation of St. Jerome’s spirit 
(Fig. 2) in his painting of the disquieting landscape behind the figure. Here the 
mood of the stormy sky enters into a sympathetic unity with the thin, tortured figure 
of the saint, but in Magnasco’s Baptism a sharp contrast is seen between the sub- 
ject and the setting, though the figures themselves partake of some of the theatri- 
cal frenzy of the world about them. Magnasco seems to have painted only an abbera- 
tion of the mind, when he suggests in this way that Christ brought peace on earth, 
and contrasts his nominal theme with the chaos of Life as shown in the background. 
This satirical, paradoxical interpretation of the scene seems in line with Mag- 
nasco’s nature, for we are told that as a youth he was asked to paint the Seven 
Deadly Sins for the Duke of Milan, and his version represented them as seven 
monks. 

A similar subtle paradox is probably also shown in Magnasco’s Christ on the 
S'ea of Galilee (Fig. 3) for here St. Peter surely sinks in the sea, and in spite 
of his sincere belief in Christ's divinity, he is caught in the turbulent corporeal 
matter of this world. 

It is the same helplessness of faith to cope with life which is the theme of 
Magnasco’s Praying Friars (Fig. 4). The tiny figures seek deliverance from the 


FIG. 4. — MAGNASCO. — Seascape with Friars. — Kress Collection, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. Courtesy of the National Gallery. 
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flood through their frantic prayers, but one feels no hope for them. One only feels, 
as Magnasco intended, a sympathy which one can extend to those who are betrayed 
by their beliefs. 

When one grasps the significance of these mature works by Magnasco and 
realizes the daring directness of the technique which can readily evoke mood and 
atmosphere, one cannot but admire their rich philosophical expressiveness, and 
easy facility. Magnasco seems no longer only one of the many Romantics, content 
to recreate the charm of ruins and quaint scenery. He appears instead as a critic 
of his time, as a man anxious to relinquish old ineffectual faiths and to adopt the 
new personal struggle against nature which characterized the lives of his fellow 
men. Oddly enough his paintings have a kind of primeval crudeness and strength, 
perfectly in keeping with the idea of starting life anew and facing the powers of 
the universe, armed only with the humble capacities of a mortal. 
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FELIX FENEON 


Sice friends had told me that he had died, others 
thought he might still be alive but hiding somewhere. Nobody in Paris seemed 
to know anything definite about Félix Fénéon. One day, however, some ten years 
ago, an acquaintance suggested my looking in the telephone directory. I had some- 
how never thought of it, for who would imagine finding in this banal listing an 
almost legendary figure, a man upon whose eccentricity Edmond de Goncourt had 
commented in his Journal, a man who had braved the cynicism of French justice 
even before the Dreyfus scandal, for whom Mallarmé had appeared in court as a 
character witness, a man who had been the friend of every great French writer, 
poet and painter of the past fifty years — from Verlaine to Valéry, from Seurat to 
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Matisse — and who now took a strange pleasure in being forgotten by everybody? 
Yet, there he was, right in the heart of Paris; his address: 10 avenue de l'Opéra. 

I shall never forget my first visit. An asthmatic elevator took me way up 
under the roof of a large, silent apartment house. À tall and bony man with a stern 
face on which he produced somehow an encouraging smile, opened the door. 
Permission to see his collection was granted with an inviting gesture, for there 
they were, all around us, the works he had gathered during more than half a 
century. The walls of the entrance hall were cluttered with frames that almost 
_touched each other. À fauve still-life by Matisse, an early Vuillard, landscapes 
by Bonnard and Signac, emerged from behind a wild assortment of Negro sculp- 
ture. One wall was given over completely to drawings by Seurat, hung from the 
ceiling to the floor, even hidden behind a grim iron stove, a little embarrassed by 
their indiscretion. Next to some carved African drums the stove looked quite 
barbaric. 

More or less silently, Fénéon invited me into one room after another, all 
similar in aspect. I] remember a sketch of Fénéon by Toulouse-Lautrec, hung on 
a door which had to be closed if you wanted to see it, a large nude by Modigliani, 
stretched out over an upright piano, as if the woman were actually lying there so 
as to be closer to the music, and more Negro sculpture on mantelpieces and in 
glass cases. There were other paintings by Bonnard, Vuillard and Signac, and, 
above all, a large series mostly of small paintings by Seurat. There were little 
canvases by Renoir, a pastel by Degas, watercolors by Guys, even more by Signac. 
The walls seemed unable to breathe. From time to time, Madame Fénéon, a tiny 
lady with white hair and a sorrowful but friendly expression, would suddenly ap- 
pear and offer me a candy from a tin box she was carrying. She did this with an 
insistence as if she feared I might not be able to take in all these pictures without 
the aid of sweets. Indeed, there were pictures everywhere, in a narrow hallway 
where it was impossible to see them, and stacked one against the other in an empty 
room along with an old sewing machine. 

While passing from frame to frame, L occasionally asked questions. I knew 
that Fénéon had been the friend of Seurat and of Lautrec, that he had known 
Siege and Bonnard for many decades, but he avoided speaking of the past. “Yes, 
yes,” he would say, “I knew Seurat quite well,” and he would smile at me non- 
committally. “Won’t you have another candy?” asked his wife. At the end we 
shook hands and I was invited to come back. 

Very soon my visits to the Fénéons were motivated not so much by the desire 
to see their collection as by the prospect of spending a few moments with him, with 
Félix. He did not talk much, but he knew marvelously how to listen. He, who 
seldom went out any more, liked to hear about exhibitions and other events of 
the art world, about visits to painters or sculptors. Paris was still a big, breath- 
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taking adventure to me, and he 
enjoyed every echo of it. While 
he listened, there often ap- 
peared an indulgent or amused 
smile on his thin lips, and 
through this smile he seemed to 
share my eagerness and fervor in 
my early ‘“discoveries” of the 
time. 

He almost never spoke 
about himself and seldom about 
his friends. What I was able, 
later, to learn about him, I owe 
to his wife, to those who had 
known him for many years, to 
old newspaper clippings, etc. 
Instead of evoking his recollec- 
tions of Seurat, of Pissarro, of 
Signac, of Maillol, he preferred 
to give me a sketch or a letter or 
a book by them. In the end I 
never left him without a little 
parcel under my arm. It was 
usually prepared and wrapped 
before I came, for upon my de- 
parture he would simply hand it 
to me and say: “You would 
oblige me by taking this along.” 
No protests could stop his generosity, they seemed almost to offend him. My argu- 
ments generally met with a statement, uttered half dryly and half sadly, accom- 
panied by his engaging smile: “T am old and near the grave. Why do you think 
that this still means anything to me? You’ll get more out of it than I, so these things 
rightly belong to you. I can only derive one further pleasure from them, and that 
is in giving them away. You would not want to deprive me of this satisfaction, 
would you”? And he would thrust the parcel or envelope upon me with a gesture 
as if accepting a favor from me. 

One day, he showed me a whole lot of little mounted sketches by Seurat, 
stacked against the back of a chair. “I put them there,” he said, “because it would 
give me pleasure to offer one to you. They will be published in the forthcoming 
catalogue of Seurat’s work and it seems to me that it might be nice if you were 


FIG. 1. — FÉLIX and FANNY FÉNÉON, in their apartment, in Paris, photograph. 
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listed there as the owner of one. Would you therefore be kind enough to select the 
sketch you like best”? It was not an easy choice. Finally I narrowed it down to 
two drawings between which I hesitated. He watched me, amused. When I 
pointed at last to the one I preferred, he seemed disappointed. “I had wanted you 
to take the other,” he said glumly. But then his face suddenly brightened and he 
handed the two sketches to me. “It just occurs to me — why don’t you take both? 
After all, don’t you think it would be much nicer if your name appeared fwice in 
the catalogue”? And he seemed as happy as if he had solved a very grave problem. 
But I owe Félix Fénéon more 
than this incessant flow of presents. 
When I began bringing him what- 
ever little articles I wrote, he would 
read them with great care but was 
inclined to find, more or less fre- 
quently, certain flaws in my manner 
of expression, a certain awkward- 
ness in my French. “Oh, nothing 
really,” he would say apologetic- 
ally. “Yet I can’t help thinking that 
it might have sounded better if you 
had not repeated this verb or had 
put a comma here.” From this to 
suggest that I show him my papers 
before they went to the printer was 
only one step, and again he made it 
appear as if I were doing him a fa- 
vor by granting him what he called 
the “first bloom” of my writings. 
The way he corrected them became 
for me a subject of unceasing won- 
En . der. Of course, he took all kinds of 
FIG, 2.— PAUL SIGNAC. — Félix Fénéon, drawing, 1800 (Study for the precautions, going so far as to sug- 
large canvas exhibited the same year). — The Author’s Collection. « 

gest that he was convinced I would 

have made the same changes, had I only reread the text once more. It was as if 
I were à Literary giant and he a quibbling editor humbly suggesting a few inop- 
portune alterations. The truth was that he handled the French language as a vio- 
linist handles à Stradivarius, that he approached it with both fervent love and 
utmost skill, that he could produce the most beautiful and limpid sounds with it. 
He never tried to impress his own style upon my work, he only “touched it UD 
proposing almost insignificant changes here and there, changes through which a 
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clumsy sentence suddenly became elegant and clear, through which a gauche ex- 
pression gained distinction and color. His alterations were always confined to the 
wording; not once did he attempt to contest the validity of an argument or the 
soundness of a conclusion. If he agreed with something, he would say so; if he did 
not, he would in most cases keep silent or merely ask where I had Are my in- 
formation. He had an indomitable respect for other people’s opinions, for their 
right to think otherwise than he. 


FIG. 3.— PAUL SIGNAC. — Félix Fénéon (Sur l'émail d'un fond rythmique de mesures ct d'angles, de tons et de teintes, portrait de 
M. Félix Fénéon en 1890). — Formerly Madame Félix Fénéon Collection, Paris. Phot. J. Rodrigues Henriques. 


There was no limit to the respect with which he treated the works of others. 
When I began editing the letters which Camille Pissarro had written to his eldest 
son, Î frequently came across Fénéon’s name and thought he might like to read 
these documents. After a certain amount of necessary cutting, I sent him the first 
part of the manuscript. He returned it with the words: “T have read these letters 
with unflagging interest. They will, quite of themselves, place in the proper light 
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a beautiful character. . .. At certain parts of this correspondence I felt pleased. 
It is possible that in certain other parts I play a less favorable rôle and that you 
have suppressed them. Those, incorruptible editor, you must restore.” 

Pissarro’s letters as well as Fénéon’s own reticence were an invitation to find 
out more about his past, about the time when he had been a leading literary figure 
and perhaps the only art critic who knew what he was talking about. Little by 
little I picked up facts, dates and the most amazing stories about periods in his 
life full of agitation, even of violence, that contrasted singularly with his retired 
existence. 

Félix Fénéon was actually much older than he looked, having been born in 
1861 of French parents in Turin, Italy. His father was an employee of the Banque 
de France. In 1881 Fénéon had come to Paris and, ahead of 59 other contestants, 
passed the examinations for a post as rédacteur at the War Ministry. Though his 
superiors were well satisfied with his work, his real interests lay elsewhere. In 
1884, at the age of twenty-three, he founded with a friend the little “Revue Indé- 
pendante,” which recruited its contributors, according to his own words, from among 
“the declining Naturalists and the rising Symbolists.”” Indeed, Fénéon had arrived 
just in time to take part in the birth of the Symbolist movement, to join forces with 
Mallarmé and Verlaine, Moréas and Régnier, Gustave Kahn and Jules Laforgue, 

to the last of whom he 

vel fuu : es rene ave felt himself particularly at- 
ins tached. As the editor of a 
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founded Salon of the Independ- 
ents. “I had been in Paris for three 
years,” he once told me. “I had 
been to all the museums, to Du- 
rand-Ruel’s gallery and to all the 
last exhibitions of the old-guard 
Impressionists, when Seurat's art 
was revealed to me by Une Baig- 
nade, which I saw in the canteen 
of the Zndépendants. Although I 
did not commit myself in writing, 
I became deeply aware of the im- 
portance of the painting; the mas- 
terpieces which were the logical 
consequences of it, followed with- 
out bringing me again the spice of 
surprise.” 

Two years later, in 1886, when : 
Seurat showed his Grande Jatte Fes 
(now at the Art Institute, Chi SR Tete d'A Modems bon ter oi the part 
cago) at the eighth and last exhi- D 
bition of the Impressionist group, Fénéon met the young painter and through him 
Signac as well as Pissarro, old enough to be their father. They immediately be- 
came fast friends, and Fénéon endeavored to introduce them to his colleagues. 
Gustave Kahn, who had joined Fénéon at the “Revue Indépendante,” later ex- 
plained their common enthusiasm: “We not only felt that we were leading a strug- 
gle for new ideas, we were attracted by something that seemed to parallel our own 
efforts: the kind of equilibrium, the search for an absolute departure which char- 
acterized the art of Seurat. We were sensitive to the mathematical element in his 
art. Perhaps the fire of youth had stirred up in us a number of half-certitudes 
which seemed strengthened by the fact that his experiments in line and color 
were in many respects exactly analogous to our theories of verse and phrase.” 

The laughter which Seurat’s huge canvas generally met, was a challenge to 
Fénéon. He decided to put his pen at the service of his new friend. In the recently 
founded “Vogue,” another little periodical to which he contributed and also intro- 
duced Verlaine, he published a series of articles on current exhibitions, putting 
particular emphasis on Seurat’s efforts. These articles, like all those that fol- 
lowed, are admirable not only because of their poetic precision, their cool ap- 
praisals — never blurred by his own warm enthusiasm — and their superb style, 


1. G. KAHN, Les Dessins de Seurat, Paris, 1926 (Introduction). 
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but because they are above all the most authentic explanations we possess of 
Seurat's views. Indeed, Fénéon was to become the ‘“‘mouthpiece” of the Neo- 
Empressionist group (a word he himself coined so as to distinguish his friends 
from their predecessors) ; every line he wrote is based on meticulous discussions 
with the painters. He was thus the first to explain in detail the particular character 
of Seurat’s conceptions, to describe his 
Grande Jatte in terms which disclose 
the artists intentions and to analyze his 
methods in a truly scientific spirit. His 
articles, which he assembled toward the 
close of the year in a small pamphlet, 
Les Impressionnistes en ISSO (227 
copies printed), represent a milestone in 
the history of modern art, for here we 
find it acknowledged for the first time 
that the Impressionist movement had 
come to an end, that the initiative had 
passed to a new generation, eager to dis- 
cover new horizons. 

Not only had Fénéon the courage of 
his convictions, he was driven by an 
urge to leave nothing unexplored. He 
had, in the words of Rémy de Gour- 
mont, “all the qualities of an art critic: 
the eye, the analytical mind, the style 
which renders visible what the eye has 
seen and intelligible what the mind has 
understood.” Though these qualities are 
doubtless essential, Fénéon possessed 
still another —he /oved art. “T have 
seen his face flush with pleasure before 
a beautiful picture,” Verhaeren once 

eue 6e De qourOuSE taurRee — Drawing for the poster Said, and Pissarro wrote to his eldeët 

son: “Well, Albert Wolff [the reaction- 

ary critic of “Le Figaro”] is too old for our time. What we need is a Félix 
EFénéon, but of course that wouldn't finish off the busy-bodies.”? If the busy-bodies 
prevented him from being accepted by the large newspapers, Fénéon found an 
outlet for his mounting activities in the rising number of avant-garde magazines. 
He became Paris correspondent for the Brussels’ “L'Art Moderne” where there 


2, CAMALLE PissarkO, Letters to his Son Lucien, New York, 1943, p. 113. 
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FIG. 7.—H. DE TOULOUSE LAUTREC. — Portrait of Félix Fénéon, lithograph, 1894 (Poster for Le 
Chariot de Terre Cuite, Théâtre Libre, Paris). — The Author’s Collection. 
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appeared in the spring of 1887 another of his pioneer studies on Neo-Impression- 
ism. At great length he explained the attitude of his friends as opposed to that 
of the old guard. 

“The phenomenon of the sky,” he wrote, ‘of water, of shrubbery, varies from 
second to second, asserted the original Impressionists. To cast one of these fugitive 
aspects upon the canvas — that is the goal. Hence the necessity to capture a land- 
scape in one sitting and hence an inclination to make nature grimace in order to 
prove thoroughly that the minute was unique and that it will never be observed 
again. To synthesize landscapes in a definitive aspect which will preserve the sen- 
sation implicit in them is the Neo-Impressionists endeavor. Moreover, their pro- 
cedure makes haste out of the question, it permits work in the studio . .. Objective 
reality is for them a simple theme for the creation of a higher and sublimated 
reality into which their personality is transfused.”* 

When Seurat and his followers were accused of subordinating art to science, 
Fénéon replied emphatically: “They only employ scientific data to govern and 
perfect the education of their eyes and to control the exactness of their vision ... 
But if Mister X. spent an eternity studying treatises on optics, he would never 
paint La Grande Jatte....The truth is that the Neo-Impressionist method demands 
an exceptionally delicate eye: its dangerous strictness will frighten off all the 
clever fellows who mask their visual incapacity beneath digital subtleties. This 
type of painting is accessible only to painters.” And as an afterthought he added: 
“Professor O. N. Rood has provided these painters with valuable testimonials. In 
between his courses at Columbia University, Mr. Rood — whose artistic percep- 
tion and background seem to us, by the way, non-existent — paints; it must be 
shabby stuff.”* (Fénéon could not have known how right he was. Confronted with 
Impressionist paintings, Prof. Rood later exclaimed: “Tf that is all I have done 
for art I wish I had never written that book!” )° 

When he discussed particular works, Fénéon generally limited himself to 
short descriptions in which he endeavored to embrace subject, technique and color. 
Of a series of seascapes by Monet he wrote for instance: “These waters, seen by a 
glance that comes down perpendicularly, cover the whole rectangle of the en- 
framed space; but the sky, though invisible, is suggested; its whole changing 
ferment is betrayed by the restless play of light on water.” Two canvases by a 
painter forgotten today, he defined: “Le Diner, Norman villagers, a cat, dog, spit, 
door open to the fields, with the gold of the frame violently exaggerating violets 
already quite bold; La Seine, in which a little ocean drifts by with a sail that 
stands out because of an inharmonious tone — the only offense.” 


3. F. FÉNÉON, Le Néo-Impressionnisme, in: “L'Art Moderne,” May 1887. 

4. F. FÉNÉON, L’Impressionnisme aux Tuileries, in: “L'Art Moderne,” Sept. 19, 1886. 

5. R. Roon, Prof. Rood’'s Theories on Color and Impressionism, in: “The Scrip,” April 1906 
6. Quoted by J. PAULHAN, F. F, ou le Critique, Paris, 1945, p. 48. 
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Wrote one of his friends: “He was the 
first to discover the scientific criticism of 
painting. . .. Far from the banal, toward 
the precise term which establishes and de- 
scribes and seizes, the controlled style of 
M. Félix Fénéon never ceases striving, not 
even for the space of a suggestion. He ex- 
cels in descriptions of paintings.”" 

It has been said that, as a critic, Fénéon 
had no system. This may well be true. But 
he had an instinct for singling out among 
hundreds of budding talents the two or 
three which promised genius. And once he 
had discovered them, he very definitely did 
not begin by offering praise; he approached 
them with a strange mixture of curiosity 
and respect, of ardor and detachment. Men 
like Seurat and Lautrec did not precisely 
throw their friendship away. If they be- 
stowed it upon Fénéon, it was because they 
felt themselves understood even more than 
admired, because they sensed in his attitude 
toward their work his deep and very real 
need for art, for fheir art. 


FIG. 8. —H. DE TOULOUSE LAUTREC. — Félix Fénéon, Good painting was essential to his Way 
d ink d ing. — Thadée Natanson : : 
F7 Collection, Paris. of life. If he had no system, it was for the 


very good reason that he was not possessed by a system, he was possessed by art. 

In his writings about art, Fénéon could also be quite aggressive in his own 
subtle way. Of the Luxembourg Museum, devoted to contemporary art, where 
Manet, Degas, Pissarro were still unrepresented, he wrote in 1886 : “We should ap- 
plaud a conflagration that would cleanse the Luxembourgian stables if there were 
not in that museum a collection of documents indispensable for future monographs 
on the stupidity of the XIX Century.”* And in “L’Art Moderne” he wrote, in an 
article which is not signed but which bears amply the seal of his thought: “Every- 
thing new, to be accepted, requires that many fools die. We are longing for this to 
happen as soon as possible. This wish is not at all charitable, it is practical.* This 


7. B. De Monconys [PAUL Apam], Les Personnalités Symbolistes, in: “La Vie Moderne,” Dec. 4, 1886. 


8. F. FÉNÉON, in: “Le Symboliste,” 1886. 
9. Unsigned article: L'Exposition Pissarro, in: “L'Art Moderne,” Jan. 20, 1880. 
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anarchist touch in his art criticisms endeared him to his friends. Was it possible 
not to be anarchist when the leading class showed itself so resolutely blind to 
anything that was new and beautiful? “We need the shouts and the dry laughter 
of Fénéon,” Pissarro told a friend. “That is lacking, it seems to me. But perhaps 
serious folk wouldn’t appreciate these caprices? Too bad; I should nevertheless so 
enjoy laughing at the expense of the bourgeois." 

It would be wrong, however, to think of Fénéon mainly as an art critic. He 
had accepted this rôle more or less because there was nobody else who cared to fill 
it, because his friends’ efforts had nowhere found a proper support in the press. 
While the reading public found his name signed to a number of art columns, he con- 
tinued his frequently anonymous editorial work for a host of small and sometimes 
short-lived magazines, many of which owed to him their very existence. Gustave 
Kahn, co-editor with him of “La Vogue,” later acknowledged : “Ttwas Félix Fénéon 
who guaranteed the unfailing appearance of our periodical; extremely partial to 
the poets, he corrected proofs meticulously, artistically. It was thanks to him that 
we came out regularly.”" At the same time Fénéon published in the “Revue In- 
dépendante,” Mallarmé’s translation of Whistler’s T'en O’Clock and George 
Moore’s Confessions of a Young Man. He wrote for the “Revue Exotique,” 
“Le Symboliste,” edited by Moréas, “La” Décadence Le Chat Noir allthe 
long forgotten periodicals that had in common independence of spirit and fru- 
gality of means (it is said that Fénéon’s self-sacrifice went so far as to pay printers’ 
bills when funds ran low, though he himself was pursued by creditors) ; they also 
shared the high quality of articles signed by unknowns who later achieved fame. 
Fénéon further contributed to the “Entretiens Politiques et Littéraires” with Fran- 
cis Viélé-Grifin, Henri de Régnier and Bernard Lazare, who subsequently 
aroused Zola’s interest in the Dreyfus scandal. For the series of weekly pamphlets 
called “Les Hommes d'Aujourd'hui,” he wrote, among others, a profile of Signac. 
He followed attentively the beginnings of Antoine’s Théâtre Libre and, of 
course, defended Wagner and Ibsen, Rimbaud, Jarry and Dostoievsky. When he 
tired of writing under his name, he used the pseudonym of “Gil de Blache,” name 
of a Portuguese pirate of the XVII Century. And, as if this were not fanciful 
enough, he also signed himself: “Denise,” “Porphyre F.,” or F. F”? Sometimes 
he omitted a signature altogether, as when publishing with some friends in 1886 a 
witty Bottin des Lettres et des Arts, which included the following note about him- 
self: 

“In the Yankce politician’s face, along with the reserved gestures of an adroit 
diplomat, the clear, ringing laughter of a young miss breaks out, now and then 
shakes this impenetrable person. He listens with affability to manuscripts inflicted 


10. Unpublished letter by CAMILLE PissARRO to OCTAVE MIRBEAU, Nov. 22, 1892. 
11. G. KAHN, Symbolistes et Décadents, Paris, 1902, p. 49. 
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on him by his Literary acquaintance. At bottom, he believes in nothing and is a 
mocker. He bestows some praise on the names of Verlaine, Moréas, Mallarmé . 
and of Paul Alexis [a very popular journalist who wrote his daily column in Par- 
isian slang]. Through him the ‘Revue Indépendante’ leads its existence as a dis- 
coverer of very peculiar writers.”"? à 

How these activities were combined with his position at the War Ministry 
remained Fénéon’s secret, but it is a fact 
that he performed his official job with the 
same extreme care that he showed in 
everything. And he even took on more as- 
signments. For “L’Art Moderne” he re- 
viewed a book of vers libres by Gus- 
tave Kahn and the performances of An- 
toine’s theater. He also devoted a long es- 
say to the poetry of his intimate friend, 
Jules Laforgue, who had died in August 
1887 at the age of twenty-eight. This pre- 
mature death left Fénéon with a new re- 
sponsibility, that of administering the in- 
tellectual estate of his friend, a task which 
he shouldered with devotion. He pre- 
pared a book of Laforgue’s last poems, 
assembled his notes for publication and 
sent to “L’Art Moderne” a series of La- 
forgue’s letters, accompanied by most 
concise notes. Forty years later, the editor 
of “L'Art Moderne” still remembered 
with delight these contributions: “A 
memorandum, a short comment with 
which Fénéon would favor you — it was i 
a restrained, delicate and unfailing pleas- 7% RE en Dix Peméon Colection 
ure. Concentrated in a few words, it was 
a peak of intellectual achievement, humor and courtesy, to which one never found 
the end.”# 

As a matter of fact, Fénéon preferred to help others with information rather 
than put himself forward. Invited to lecture for “L'Art Moderne” in Brussels, he 
declined, and in 1890 he stopped reviewing the Paris exhibitions for that publi- 


12. Anonymous [PAUL ADpaM, JEAN Moréas, Oscar MÉTÉNIER, Féuix FÉNÉON], Petit Bottin des Lettres et des 
Arts, Paris, 1886. 
13. M.-O. Maus, Trente Années de Lutte pour l'Art, Brussels, 1906, p. 120. 
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cation. He had met a young man, Georges Lecomte — today one of the French 
Academy’s forty mortal immortals — to whose pen this responsibility was safely 
to be trusted. Fénéon had trained him by their reading together through many 
nights, Baudelaire, Verlaine, Mallarmé, Jules Laforgue and Moréas.” 

Fénéon and his friends used to meet late in the afternoon in the office of the 
“Revue Indépendante”. The merry Alexis, a close friend of Signac, reported in 
1888 that there, between five and seven o’clock was to be found “the white beard 
of Pissarro, the silence of Seurat, the absence of Mallarmé occupied with other 

_refinements, and sometimes Raffaëlli. Verlaine would have been there but for his 
bad leg, and George Moore if he had not been in England. Jacques-Emile Blanche 
introduced a note of fashionable brilliance which was countered by the exuberant 
Signac. . .. Félix Fénéon, like the cold diplomat he was, arrived, Iooked around 
and told a story that would have made the Baron d’Ange blush; he remarked in a 
musical and heavenly voice on how painful it was to have to deal with inked 
sheets. He had just left the Ministry for the art dealers, cold of aspect and with 
almost dancing gait, wearing a silk top hat, his nose like that of Henry IV, the 
handle of his umbrella emerging from under his shoulder, its point toward the 
ground.” 

All descriptions of Fénéon testify to his reserved manner and finished cour- 
tesy. He was very tall and always impeccably dressed. His long, clean-shaven 
face was set with clear, skeptical eyes, a prominent nose, an amazing little pointed 
beard, a large and vaguely sardonic mouth; in his bearing there was an indescrib- 
able nuance of irony. His aristocratic features had a wholly intellectual beauty 
and seemed to forbid the expression of any emotion. Only his laughter occasion- 
ally broke the impassible serenity of his angular face. His gestures were calm, pol- 
ished, almost solemn. He spoke slowly and in the peculiar and somewhat affected 
style of his symbolist colleagues, relishing the use of unfamiliar, strange or archaic 
words, of unexpected yet well-balanced sentence structure. Quietly and without 
apparent aim, in a negligent and careless manner, he got to the heart of whatever 
was under discussion. No hackneyed phrase ever crossed his Lips; he found a bril- 
liant formulation for anything he cared to say. 

His handwriting curiously resembled his manner of speech. It had the same 
half-flowery, half-austere chic, dear to the Symbolists. It was full of arabesques, 
which were harmonious and clear. In their lofty grace the marks traced by his 
pen, far from being pretentious, are reminiscent of the quiet beauty of ancient 
tapestries. Willful and elegant, they parallel the baffling and elaborate rhythm of 
his thought. No doubt seems to cast its shadow upon his lines, no hesitancy to mar 
their easy flow; a poised and self-possessed mind is mirrored in their undulating 


14. See LECOMTE’S dedication to Fénéon of his book on Pissarro, Paris, 1922. 
15. TRUBLOT [PAUL ALexis] in: “Le Cri du Peuple” April 14, 1888. 
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tracery, testifying to his open modesty, his hidden pride and his affable eccen- 
(HIVER S 4). 

Eccentric he was, but his eccentricity had nothing to do with that cheap 
variety through which some try to gain attention at all costs. If he differed from 
others, it was because he moved in a sphere in which nothing was justified simply 
by convention. His emotions and his intellect were free from convention — why, 
therefore, should he submit in the episodes of daily life? Only to himself was he 
accountable for his actions, only his own pleasure or comfort were criteria of his 
behavior, his little deviations from the beaten track. Like Baudelaire and Mal- 
larmé, he was by no means opposed to a certain dandyism. If he did not wear 
his silk top hat (dear also to Seurat and Signac), he would display a great-coat or 
full tippet-cape, such as the French identified with Anglo-American travelers, 
and a corresponding small black felt hat. His attire was completed by gloves of a 
dark red, and not exactly relevant black patent leather shoes. The pockets of his 
coat always bulged with magazines, galley proofs, letters from all over the globe 
and newspapers in all languages.”° 

“Henri de Régnier,” Edmond de Goncourt once wrote in his journal, “was 
describing Fénéon to us today, that queer fellow, born in Italy and looking like 
an American, an intelligent person, trying to give himself airs, to astonish people 
by an aphorism, a comedy of inner concentration, a series of small actions and 
mystifying manifestations.” 

Régnier later denied having used these terms about his friend, but whether 
he ‘gave himself airs” or not, Fénéon’s physiognomy certainly fascinated all those 
who met him. His painter friends showed themselves particularly attracted by his 
profile. Signac depicted it in a symbolic portrait in which Fénéon appears with 
a cyclamen in his hand (Fig. 3). The canvas was exhibited at the Salon of the In- 
dependents under the bizarre and not very explanatory title: On the Enamel of a 
Background Rhythmic with Beats and Angles, Tones and Tints, Portrait of Mon- 
sieur Félix Fénéon in 1890. Toulouse-Lautrec reserved for Fénéon a place of 
honor near himself on one of the two great decorations painted for the booth of 
the famous Goulue (Fig. 5). Here again, Fénéon appears in profile, with his 
small hat and a full coat with large checks. His entire head, including the beard, 
is painted in yellow and looks unmistakably Mephistophelian. On another occa- 
sion, on a program for Antoine’s Théâtre Libre, Lautrec represented his friend as 
a Buddha, to whom the painter sometimes liked to compare him, doubtless because 
of Fénéon’s slow speech and impassive face (Fig. 7). But Fénéon’s head was 
closer to that of the devil than that of a god, and Lautrec could not resist the 
temptation: he finally sketched him as à thin ghost with a beard which looks 


16. See: J. De Mirry, in: “La Presse,” March 25, 1895. 
17. GONCOURT, Journal, May 13, 1894. 
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more like that of a goat than a human capillary ornament (Fig. 8). 

If Fénéon baffled all who met him for the first time, those who came to know 
him invariably confessed that his coldness and irony were only a façade. Às one 
of his friends put it: “Beneath the haughty mask which he displays in life, Félix 
Fénéon hides a delightful soul. For those who have had the good fortune to get 
near that soul, there is none more captivating. It is all sweetness, all pity, all good- 
ness. Goodness pushed so far as self-effacement, as self-sacrifice.”"* 

It almost looks as if fate meant to take full advantage of his capacity for self- 
effacement. When Seurat died suddenly in March 1891, at the age of thirty-one, 
he left a comparatively large body of work but a small reputation. There were 
probably only two persons who fully realized what mankind had lost: Signac and 
Fénéon. Signac, as a painter, had to go on with his own work, so it was upon 
Fénéon that the task fell of perpetuating the memory of his friend. With Signac 
and Luce (another follower of Seurat) he classified the contents of Seurat’s studio 
and divided it among his heirs, who were rather indifferent and from whom he 
later acquired paintings and drawings whenever he could afford them. Fénéon 
kept track of Seurat’s works, organized exhibitions, got others interested in the art 
of his friend. It seems impossible to over-estimate Fénéon’s part in Seurat’s slowly 
—how slowly! — spreading fame. 

Fénéon’s self-sacrifice, however, was not reserved solely for the dead. “He be- 
longs completely to the disgraced and the downtrodden,” Régnier told Edmond 
de Goncourt. He might have said it in fewer words: Fénéon was an anarchist. 
AI his friends were anarchists at heart, Signac and Pissarro, Kahn and Tailhade, 
Luce and Régnier and Lecomte; so had been Seurat. How could they accept 
without protest a social order (if it can be called that), in which the artist had 
no real place, in which he had to struggle all his life for recognition, in which 
the vote of the bourgeoisie went to reaction in politics and in art as well? Social- 
ism and violence sometimes seemed inseparable to them. It was not that they were 
in favor of bombs, but that dynamite appeared a not wholly unjustified means to 
end social inequities. They were idealists; they dreamt of the society of the future. 
It cannot be surprising then that Fénéon became a contributor to a number of an- 
archist publications, to Lecomte’s “Cravache,” to “L’Endehors,” to the “Revue 
Libertaire” and “Le Père Peinard,” edited by Jean Grave. 

Fénéon’s contributions to these frequently banned periodicals were for the 
most part perfectly harmless art reviews, which he could not always sign on ac- 
count of his position at the Ministry. While he thus merely professed his sym- 
pathies, others preferred explosive action. About 1803 France was shaken with 
bomb detonations. Ravachol threw bombs, Vaillant dropped one in the Chamber 
of Deputies which proved to be more famous than effective, for the session con- 


18. J. DE Mirry, Op. cit. 
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tinued. At the Café Fayot in 
Paris one of their colleagues 
had the questionable satis- 
faction of plucking out the 
eye of a fellow anarchist, the 
poet Tailhade (who said 
that he didn't mind). Once 
Pauwels was even less fortu- 
nate; trying to blow up the 
church of La Madeleine, he 
succeeded only in literally 
blowing up his own head. 
Emile Henry, an enthusias- 
tic youngster —he was not 
even twenty — handled his 
detonators more effectively. 
Arrested, he confessed to 
everything that could please 
the police; there was no 
crime for which he was not 
boastingly ready to assume 
responsibility. The French 
government passed an 1in- 
famous law to curb these un- 
x # pleasant activities and to 
FIG. 10. —THÉO VAN ve (Detail with the Portrait of send Henry, des P iteh:is 

youth, to the guillotine. 
Though his crimes were committed before the passage of this law, Henry was 
eventually decapitated. 

Fénéon had known Henry, had been his friend, for he was the friend of many 
a manipulator of dynamite, and their confidant. I doubt whether, even if they had 
searched all Paris, these men might have found a better confidant. His compas- 
sion was cool but active, an appeal to his heart was never in vain, his silence was 
a certitude. He could be depended upon at any time, in any situation. His own 
security counted for nothing when he could help a persecuted friend. 

When the government decided, in April 1894, upon drastic action against the 
terrorists, Fénéon was on its list. His home was searched as well as his offce, 
where the police found a highly suspicious flask. Fénéon, who refused to give any 
explanation, was arrested on April 26. “L'Echo de Paris,” é Journal,” others, 
courageously protested Fénéon’s arrest, asserting that he was a thinker and not a 
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man of action, an idealist and not a criminal. But he was held in Mazas Prison 
and the War Ministry dismissed him even before formal charges were preferred 
against him, His friend, the painter Luce, was arrested a little later (Fig. 9). To- 
gether with about thirty others, among them several editors and writers, three 
thieves, some crooks, one individual already condemned for indecent assault, four 
women and two or three active anarchists, Fénéon saw himself accused during the 
famous Procès des Trente, of membership in a society of malefactors. 


JOHN REWALD.® 
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NORMAN DE Garis DAVIES, The Tomb of Rekh-mi-R&ë at 
Thebes (Publications of The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art Egyptian Expedition, volume xt), edited by Lup- 
LOW BULL with the assistance of NoRA E. SCOTT, two 
vols., New York, 1944, 1012 x 14, 118 pp. + Cxxu pls. 
$25.00. 


This is the eleventh and last in the series of publica- 
tions of Egyptian painted tombs, drawn and described by 
NoRMAN DE Garis DAVIES and sponsored by The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

The tomb of Rekh-mi-Re has long been well known. 
Its magnificent wall paintings were first copied more 
than a century ago by Robert Hay, and other copies 
have been published since. In the Metropolitan series, the 
preceding volume, No. x, by the same author, was: Paint- 
ings from the Tomb of Rekh-mi-Rë, a volume of selected 
choice scenes, many reproduced in color, with which 
work the present volume with line drawings, a few 
photographs and descriptive text, is intended to be used. 

To the historian and comparative archeologist the 
tomb has been and will continue to be valuable for its 
representations of the offering bearers from Keftiu-land, 
now generally taken to mean Crete, Other readers will be 
more interested in the colorful, tragic life of Rekh-mi- 
Ré, vizier under Thutmose III and Amen-hotpe II. In- 
scriptions and pictures sketch his happy, successful career 
beginning with his appointment to the viziership. For his 
king he receives foreign tribute, including prisoners, and 
collects Egyptian taxes. He holds court and dispenses 
justice. He administers the temple workshops and estates, 
which are self contained and self sufñcient; crafts, such 
as jewelry, industries like baking and brewing, as well 
as agriculture in all its phases, come under his juris- 
diction. He indulges in sport in the delta—or at least 
hopes for this relaxation. He and his family partake of 
grand banquets. Upon the death of Thutmose III, he goes 
to greet the new monarch, is favorably received by him, 
and, returning home in his own boat, is joyously greeted 
by his loved ones. If we relied solely on the frescoes, we 
might suppose that Rekh-mi-Re lived to a happy old age 
and received a grand burial; for the walls go on to show 
and describe his funeral, with full rites to Osiris. But 
archeology demonstrates that the end was quite differ- 
ent. Actually, no burial was ever made in his handsome 
tomb, and a consistent effort was made to delete his 
name and portraits from the walls. It has been possible 
to piece out the name and story only by careful com- 
parison of the accidentally overlooked figures and names. 
The cause of the fall from royal favor is unknown. Of 
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its completeness, there is the further testimony that the 
name is practically unrecorded outside the tomb. Such 
was liquidation under the Pharaohs. 

For richness of detail, these tomb paintings are un- 
equalled. The book is a treasury for those who want to 
know how the Egyptians and their neighbors ate, drank, 
dressed, hunted, baked, lived and died. A glance at the 
photographs is sufficient to prove the value of reproduc- 
ing in usable line drawings the faded and damaged 
wall paintings. Anyone who thinks the scenes of Egyp- 
tian ritual and “daily life” monotonous, can find artistic 
refreshment in the free drawing of the fowling and hunt- 
ing scenes on plates XLII and XLIIL, or the childish for- 
mality of the garden in plate CX. 

One regrets that it was not found practicable to print 
more explanation of the complicated scenes on the plates. 
In the case of some of the large and crowded plates, 
though everything is explained with patient care in the 
text, it is nevertheless difficult to identify certain crafts- 
men’s scenes, drawn in Egyptian linear shorthand. 
But much more than this, one regrets that the author’s 
death in 1941 has brought to an end this extraordinarily 


interesting Egyptian series. 
DoroTHY KENT HILL. 


GEORGE ROWLEY, Principles of Chinese Painting, with 
illustrations from the Du Bois Schank Morris Collec- 
tion, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1947, 
854 x 115%, 112 pp. so pls. (2 in color). $15.00. 


Two different subjects are brought together between 
the covers of RowLey’s volume. The reviewer believes 
that the first part, ROWLEY’s statements on principles of 
Chinese painting, will rank among the outstanding 
achievements of art-history in America. The second sec- 
tion, the selected catalogue of paintings belonging to 
Mr. DuBois Schank Morris, would hardly justify the 
splendid presentation and the forty-eight excellent plates, 
if it were not for the fact that the publication of the 
volume coincided with the presentation of the collection 
to Princeton University. 

Books and compendia, through which the student could 
acquaint himself with the main facts about Chinese paint- 
ing and with more or less generally recognized examples, 
have been in our possession for some time. What China 
had to say about this art throughout the ages has also 
been made accessible in translation. Unfortunately, many 
questions concerning basic characteristics have received 
little elucidation from Far Eastern sources. There was 
obvious need for an observer approaching Chinese paint- 
ing in full realization of the esthetic values reached in 
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the West. RoWLEY brings to his task a long experience in 
appreciation, analysis and comparison, which enables 
him to answer for the first time the all-important ques- 
tion: What makes a painting Chinese? He arranges 
“principles” in pairs and discusses them without ever 
losing sight of Western equivalents. As a consequence, 
the first part of the book is full of clear formulations and 
poignant assertions, put forward with astonishing ease 
and simplicity. 

In discussing attributions, ROWLEY has the courage to 
admit the often experienced difficulties, due to the “in- 
finitesimal variations” in distinguishing between origi- 
nals and later adaptations. The reviewer agrees with 
him in considering “style” as the only valid criterion. 
The second part of the general text is devoted to an 
analysis of style, unfortunately according not so much 
to periods as to the application of the previously estab- 
lished principles, and to their crystallizations in the tradi- 
tional terminology of the Chinese. It would be unjust to 
expect more from a volume in which the illustrative ma- 
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To the Editor, 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
19 E. 64 St., New York. 


DEAR MR. WILDENSTEIN : 


In my article, The Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis by 
Danese Cattaneo (“Gaz. des Beaux-Arts,” June 1945) I 
was able to correct previous erroneous interpretations as 
to the intent of two bronze reliefs — one of which is in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art — and also of two silver 
dishes in the Royal Collections at Windsor Castle, I found 
the clues in an old French etching, as mentioned on p. 352 
of the above quoted article. But at that time, the etch- 
ing having been left in Europe, I was unable to supply 
all the important details. The etching has been recovered 
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terial is limited by cireumstances. To distil the style of 
Chinese painting during different periods from preserved 
originals, or from substitutes chosen among other kinds 
of monuments, remains the task of the future. The re- 
viewver feels that the lack of safely dated material tends 
to make the application of the preconceived principles too 
rigid. He finds it difficult, for example, to credit “the in- 
vention of the modeling brush-stroke” to the T'ang 
period. 

In the catalogue-section, “tradition” and “style” are 
used to avoid labelings of unjustified optimism. Little 
attention is given to meanings, so that problems of icon- 
ography are restricted to the title (pl. 13). Seemingly, no 
method has been followed in regard to the sequence of 
illustrations. Although most of them deserve attention as 
types rather than as masterpieces, a few exceptionally fine 
paintings such as a landscape (pl. 24), two bird groups 
(pl 37, 38), and the dragon-scroll (pl. 47,48) are worthy 
of the highest consideration. 

ALFRED SALMONY. 
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and Jam now able to supply these details. In addition to 
the verse from Ovin's Metamorphoses quoted on p. 353, 
the etching contains the following: 


“Elisabeth Cheron Le Hay delineavit 
J. Haussard sculp. 1713 
Bronse antique en bas relief du Cabinet de Monsieur l 
Abbé Bignon; il est de la grandr. de l'Estampe." 


Since it might be of interest to the readers of my article 
in your publication to receive further proof of the in- 
formation given in the article, may I suggest that you 
publish this letter whenever you have the space? 

Sincerely yours, 
DR. Eur DELMR. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


MADELEINE PRE, who studied art at the Florence Academy of Fine Àrts, traveled extensively throughout 
France, Italy and Greece, She graduated from the University of Perugia and the Ecole du Louvre, As a 
painter, she has been actively engaged in the restoration of ancient wall paintings in Western France and 
placed in charge of restoration work for the French Service of Historical Monuments, Her article in this 
issue, on The Wall Paintings in the Chapel of the Castle of Pimpean 11 Anjou. . page 
is a part of her thesis for the Ecole du Louvre soon to be published i in France. Another part dE ‘he same re- 
search appeared in an article published in the May-June 1947 issue of the “Gazette.” 


HERBERT FRIEDMANN, a zoologist by profession, and an art historian and iconographer by avocation, has 
since 1929 been Curator of Birds in the United States National Museum, Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is the author of a book on The Symbolic Goldfinch and of numerous studies in the field of 
zoology. He is preparing a series of articles centering around the identification and symbolic implications of 
animals and plants in Renaissance art. To this issue he contributes an addendum to the problem of Corzaro’s 
Gazelle and Bellinÿs “Orpheus” . . . page 
previously discussed in the “Gazette” by Mrs. FERN R SHAPLEY and Mrs. E. TIETZE- ConraT (July 1945 and 
Sept. 1946 issues). 


HAYDN HUNTLEY, Ph. D. Harvard University, 1933, has taught at Washington University, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri (1932-1938), and has been associated since 1938 with the Art Department of the University of Chicago. 
He is a member of the editorial board of the “Art Bulletin.” Author of a book on Andrea Sansovino as 
well as a number of articles, his fields of special interest are the Renaissance in Italy and XIX Century 
art. To the latter period belonged his article on Munch and Ensor, published in the “Gazette” (December 
19411 fus se he sindies Porrarts Dy Vasari. CHE ins de ee he me à ce ie pape 


GROSE EVANS, author of the article on The Subile Satire of Magnasco les . page 
is a docent at the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. Heis a radiite 0 Ohio State Done and 
the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University. He taught art history at the Ohio State University and 
the Bergen College, Teaneck, N. J. He chose the Azalysis of Reynold’s “Discourses” as the subject of his M.A. 
thesis and published in the “Art Bulletin” Notes on Titian’s “Venus and the Lute Player.” 


JOHN REWALD is well known through his works on Impressionists and modern artists such as Cézanne, Pis- 
sarro, Gauguin, Seurat, and Maillol which have appeared both in French and English. His thesis on Cézanne 
and Zola won the “Prix Mignet,’ and the second edition of it was awarded the “Prix Charles Blanc” by the 
French Academy. His most recent comprehensive work on the History of Impressionism has been published by 
the Museum of Modern Art. The current issue brings the first part of his article on Felix Fénéon. . page 
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